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no wood at his disposal, he minutely copied in stone those slight constructions
which serve in the palaces of India as a shelter for the lower servants. The
roof, formed of slabs of stone, is carved to imitate thatch, and is supported by the
same network of beams which would be used for a lighter material than sand-
stone. In a word, they are sheds built of sculptured stone.

After passing through the galleries of the Panch Mahal, you come out upon
the principal court of the palace, called the Court of the Pticheesee; on one side
of which are the walls of the zenana, and on the other the. apartments of the
ministers and the audience-chambers.

Pucheesee is a game of great antiquity, which the Indians have always been
passionately fond of; and it is played with pawns on chess-boards greatly resem-
bling those used in Europe. There are four players, with four pawns apiece ; and
the moves are regulated by throwing the dice, the object being to get your four
pawns into the centre square of the board. The game of pucheesee was played
by Akbar in a truly regal manner; the court itself, divided into red and white
squares, being the board, and an enormous stone, raised on four feet, representing
the central point. It was here that Akbar and his courtiers played this game ;
sixteen young slaves from the harem, wearing the players* colours, themselves
represented the pieces, and moved to the squares according to the throw of the
dice. It is said that the emperor took such a fancy to playing the game on this
grand scale that he had a court for pucheesee constructed in all his palaces; and
traces of such are still visible at Agra and Allahabad.

To the north of this court and on the same side as the P&ncli Mahal is a
palace, built with great simplicity, and in such a good state of preservation that
you might mistake it for a modern building. One wing is a perfect labyrinth of
corridors and passages, in which the ladies of the Court amused themselves with
their favourite games of <e aukh-matchorlli," or blind-man's-buff, and hide-and-
seek ; and before it rises a kiosk of Hindoo architecture, called the Gooroo-ka-
Mundil, "Temple of the Mendicant." The emperor, in order to show his regard
for the religion of the majority of his subjects, entertained at his court a Gooroo,
or religious mendicant of the Sa'iva sect, and even had this little temple built for
him and his co-religionists.

A little farther on and facing the zenana is one of the most beautiful build-
ings of Futtehpore, consisting of a graceful pavilion of one storey, surmounted by
four light cupolas. This is the Dewani-Khus, or Palace of the Council of State.
The simplicity of its outline, its square windows and handsome balcony, remind
one of our modern buildings. It is, however, quite in accordance with the char-
acter of Akbar, who, as well in architecture as in religion and government, never
copied his predecessors. The interior of the Dewani-Khas is a largo hall the
whole height of the edifice, in the centre of which is an enormous column of red
sandstone, which terminates at some distance from the ceiling in a large capital
magnificently sculptured. This capital forms a platform, encircled by a light
balustrade, from which diverge four stone bridges, leading to four niches in the
corners of the building; and a staircase hidden in the wall leads to a secret
corridor which communicates with the niches. Ifc is one of the strangest fancies
of the architect of Futtehpore.

On the occasion of ,a council being assembled, the emperor took his place on
the platform, his ministers occupying the niches; while the ambassadors and other